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THE SOCIETY OF THE SONS OP SAINT TAMMANY 
OP PHILADELPHIA. 

BY FRANCIS VON A. OABEEN. 

The best introduction that we can give to our subject is 
in the words of the Rev. John Heckewelder. "All we 
know therefore of Tamanend is that he was an ancient 
Delaware Chief, who never had his equal. He was in the 
highest degree endowed with wisdom, virtue, prudence, 
charity, affability, meekness, hospitality, in short with every 
good and noble qualiiication that a human being possesses. 
He was supposed to have had an intercourse with the Great 
Spirit, for he was a stranger to every thing that is bad." 

The first authentic account we have of our hero is in a 
deed dated June 23, 1683,' to William Penn for the land 
lying along and between the E'eshaminy and Pennypack 
Creeks " for ye consideration of so much wampum, so many 
guns, shoes, stockings, looking glasses, blankets and other 
goods as ye sd "William Penn shall please to give unto us." 
And on 2d 6 mo., 1684, "Received moreover all match- 
coatB, stockings, shirts, and blankets, besides several guilders 
in silver, and I acknowledge I have sold all my land as above. 
Tammanens X Mark 

^ Penna. Archives, Vol. I. p. 64. 
VOL. XXV.— 28 { 433 ) 
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Sealed and delivered in ye presence of 
Lasse Oock 
John Blinston 
Jos Curties 
Indians Present 

Richard Witness 

Shockhuppo Crilbut Hilleelr 

Mesamequan 

The mark of X Tamanen" 

Tamanend's mark is made in imitation of a snake not 
tightly coiled. On June 15, 1692, he gave satisfaction for 
all lands belonging to him and others.* The records now 
show that at a meeting of the Council at Philadelphia, July 
6, 1694, he addressed them as follows: ""We and the 
Christians of this river have always had a free road to one 
another, and though sometimes a tree has fallen across it, 
we have still removed it again and kept the path clear, and 
we design to continue the old friendship that has been 
between us and you, and do give a belt of wampum." 

Continuing our search, we find the following and last 
authentic account of this great Indian in a deed made July 
5, 1697, as follows : ^ " We Taminy Sachimack and We- 
heeland, my brother, and Wehequeekhon alias Andrew, 
who is to be king after my death. Yaquekhon alias Nicho- 
las, and Quenamequid aliaa Charles my sons for us our heirs 
and successors grant . . . land between Pemmepack and 
Neshaminy extending to the length of the River Delaware 
so far as a horse can travel in two Summer days, and to 
carry its breadth according as the several courses of the 
said two creeks will admit, and when the said creeks do 
branch, that the main branches granted shall stretch forth 
upon a direct course on each side and to carry on the full 
breadth to the extent of the length thereof." 

Acknowledged in open court at Philadelphia July 6, 1697 ; 
recorded in the Rolls Ofiice 7th of 12th month, 1698, in 
Book E 3, Vol. V. p. 57, etc. 

1 Penna. Archives, Vol. I. p. 116. ' Ibid., p. 124. 
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In this deed lie was designated as the Great Sachem Tami- 
nent. " The name of Tamanend," states Heckewelder, " is 
held in the highest veneration among the Indians. Of all 
the chiefs and great men which the Lenape nation ever had, 
he stands foremost on the list. But although many fabulous 
stories are circulated about him among the whites, but little 
of his real history is known." 

The same authority gives the signification of his name, 
Tamanend, as affable. The legendary accounts of our Saint 
will appear later on, as they occur in the accounts of the So- 
ciety that was named in his honor. It is certain, however, 
that he would not have been selected for canonization in the 
minds and hearts of his white neighbors if he had not had 
attributes that raised him in a marked degree above all his 
nation. One account says that "William Penn found him a 
man advanced in years, of noble mien, of great sagacity, 
and quick to see the superiority of the whites over his peo- 
ple, and therefore he was anxious to cultivate their friendship 
rather than wage what his wisdom told him would be an 
unequal struggle. 

The value of real estate in this vicinity in those days may 
be of interest to the reader, so we give below a list of arti- 
cles received by the Tamanend family for the land they 
parted with to Penn, the extent of which, roughly estimated, 
amounted to three hundred square miles. 



List. 
100 needles 
6 Hatts 
25 lbs. powder 

1 Peck Pipes 
28 yds. Duffills 
16 Knives 
10 pr. Sissors 

2 Blankets 
4 yds. Stroud "Water 20 Handfuls of "Wampum" ' 

' Penna. Archives, Vol. I. p. 64. 



" 5 p. Stockings 
20 Barrs Lead 
10 Tobacco Boxes 
6 Coates 2 Guns 
8 Shirts 2 Kettles 
12 Awles 
10 Tobacco Tongs 
6 Axes 



10 Glasses 

5 Oapps 
15 Combs 

5 Hoes 

9 Gimbletts 
20 Fishhooks 

7 half Gills 

4 HandfuU Bells 
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The Rev. Mr. Heckewelder, who is probably the best au- 
thority we have upon the Indians of this section of the 
country, states that Tamanend's memory was held in the 
highest esteem by his own people, but that he never heard 
them say much concerning him, as it was not their custom 
to talk of their dead except in a very general way, and that 
no white man that had any regard for their feelings ever 
broached the subject of their dead to them. The various 
traditions, both verbal and written, concerning Tamanend 
emanated from the whites and not from the Indians. "We 
see that between the first record that we have of him in 
1683 and the last in 1697 he must have impressed himself 
strongly upon not only the community but also upon the 
officials of the provincial government, for in the last ac- 
count he is described in the deed, which of course was writ- 
ten by the English, as the Gtreat Sachem Tamaniens, and no 
other Indian is so described ; so to have acquired the right 
to such a title he must have had at least a large part of the 
attributes ascribed to him. In further corroboration of the 
way in which his memory was held, we cite the old cannon 
presented by the Colony on Schuylkill to the Association 
Battery about 1747, on which appear the words "Kawania 
che Keekeru" (This is my right, I will defend it). By many 
writers this motto is ascribed to Tamanend, and justly so, 
we think, rather than to the Delaware Nation alone, for we 
would expect just such a sentiment to be chosen by a man 
endowed with such lofty ideas as these words express.^ 
Further, the records of -this Society show that their principal 
day — ^May 1, or opening day — ^has been always spoken of by 
them as Tammany's day. Their tradition is that Tamanend 
himself made a treaty with the fathers of this Society giving 
them the right to fish in the waters of the Schuylkill and 
hunt game upon its banks. 

We also find this motto at the top of the title-page of a 
pamphlet which is in verse: "Kawanio Che Keeteru, a 

' This was the motto of the Saint Tammany Society, See Independent, 
May 8, 1783. 
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true relation of a bloody battle fought between George and 
Lewis in the year 1755. Printed in the year MDOCLVI." 
Turning over the page, we find " The words I have chosen 
at the head of my Title Page I am told by a gentleman 
skilled in the Indian languages is very expressive of a Hero 
relying on God to bless his endeavors in protecting what he 
has put under hia care." " To form some idea of its sig- 
nification," he says, " you may imagine a man with his wife 
and children about him and mth an air of resolution calling 
out to his enemy. All these God has given me and I will 
defend them." ' 

This translation remained unchallenged until 1888, when 
Dr. Brinton, Professor of American Archaeology and Lin- 
guistics in the University of Pennsylvania, pronounced the 
words Iroquois and not Delaware, and at his suggestion 
they were submitted to Mr. Horatio Hale, who translates 
them thus : " I am master wherever I am," and in a very 
able article gives his reasons for their being in this language 
rather than in the Delaware tongue.^ 

As to the last resting-place of Tamanend, this is a subject 
upon which a great deal has been written. The tradition 
that he is buried by a spring in New Britain Township, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, about three and one-half miles 
north of Doylestown, near the banks of the Neshaminy, on 
the farm owned by Enos Detwiler, is generally believed. 
We would add, in further confirmation of the tradition, 
that Tamanend ended his life by setting fire to his wig- 
wam.^ 

In the following lines, which appear in a song published 
in the Pennsylvania Evening Post, April 30, 1776, reference 
is made to his end and also to his great age : 

> In Hist. Soc. of Penna. Said to have been written by Nicholas 
Scull. 

* American Antiquarian, January, 1886. 

' Magazine of American History, Vol. XXIX. p. 255 ; also His- 
torical Collections of the State of Pennsylvania, by Sherman Day ; 
Davis's History of Bucks County ; Watson's Annals MSS., p. 498. 
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"As old age came on, he grew blind, deaf and dumb, 
Tho' his sport 'twere hard to keep from it, 
Quite tired of life, bid adieu to his wife, 
And blaz'd like the tail of a comit, my brave boys." 

The fact that an old Indian was buried at the place 
named in 1740 is not contradicted by any of the historians ; 
the only question being as to whether it was Tamanend or 
some other Indian. The chief argument used by those who 
thought it was some other than our saint was that he must 
have been a very old man, and that they should have ex- 
pected some mention of him by his contemporaries between 
1697 and 1740. 

We do not think that the absence of mention makes this 
point good, for any one familiar with the newspapers and 
few local writings of the period well know that items con- 
cerning events or persons of their locality are very few and 
far between. 

The tradition of the " State in Schuylkill," referred to, 
is another corroborating the fact that he lived long ; for if 
he gave the right to fish to them when they started their 
Society, he must have been alive in 1732, which is the date 
of their birth as an organization. 

The high esteem in which the subject of our theme was 
held is best shown by the transactions of the Society named 
in his honor. 

SONS OF SAINT TAMMANY. 

Every organization of men has a reason for its existence, 
and therefore we are led to investigate the condition of 
afiairs that preceded the birth of the Sons of Saint Tammany, 
to see, if possible, what were the causes that called them 
into existence. 

The passage of the Stamp Act aroused a storm of pro- 
tests from the Colonies ; and in 1765, soon after its passage, 
was organized the association of the Sons of Liberty, with 
head-quarters in New York City and branches in every 
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Colony, including a resident member in London, Nicholas 
Eay. 

The name was first made use of in Parliament in a speech 
made by Colonel Barre, and was at once adopted by this 
body of patriotic Americans, whose untiring efforts in 
arousing their fellow-citizens to maintain their rights at last 
forced the British ministry to repeal the obnoxious measure. 
Their action was practically the first union of the Colonies 
in their opposition to the mother country, and they may 
well be considered as the " germ of the Revolution." 

Colonel William Bradford, in a letter dated Philadelphia, 
February 15, 1766, to the Sons of Liberty of 'Hew York, 
says, " Our body in this city is not declared numerous, as 
unfortunate dissentions in Provincial politics keep us rather 
a divided people. But when the Grand cause calls on us, 
you may be assured we shall universally stand forth and 
appear what we really are — Sons of Liberty in Philadel- 
phia." 

We believe that all the persons mentioned in the follow- 
ing letter were members of this order in Philadelphia. 

A letter from one Hughes, who was commissioned to 
distribute the stamps in Pennsylvania to Penn, the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, has curious passages. 

He says he " was waited upon by Messrs. James Tilghman, 
lawyer, Robert Morris, Charles Thomson, Andrew Call 
(Archd. McCall ?), John Cox, and William Richards, mer- 
chants, and William Bradford, printer," etc. 

On March 3 one Benjamin Welsh, of Maryland, having 
had his house and buildings burnt, supposedly by parties 
who objected to his outspoken opposition to the Stamp Act, 
wrote to the Sons of Liberty in Philadelphia for assistance. 
The subscription list of those who gave is in existence ; but, 
while some of those on it were unquestionably members of 
the society, others, we are led to infer, were rather un- 
willing givers. 

The Stamp Act was repealed on the 18th of March, 1766, 
and on receipt of the news upon this side of the water the 
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Sons of Liberty, believing that their work had been accom- 
plished, disbanded. 

In a letter from their London member, Mr. Nicholas 
Ray, he says, " Permit me therefore to recommend ten or 
twenty of the principal of you to form yourselves into a 
club to meet once a month under the name of Liberty Club 
and forever on the 18th. of March or 1st. of May give notice 
to the whole body to commemorate your deliverance, spend- 
ing the day in festivity and joy." 

In the reply from the Sons of Liberty in America, they 
write, " Your proposal with regard to a number of us form- 
ing oui'selves into a club we have already had under con- 
sideration ; but as it is imagined that some inconveniences 
would arise should such a club be established just at this 
time, we must postpone the same till it may appear more 
eligible." 

The Sons of Liberty soon found the necessity for renewed 
action, for it was not long after they had planted their liberty 
pole on the common in 'New York in commemoration of 
the repeal of the Stamp Act before they were called to 
defend it against the attacks of the British soldiers, instigated 
by their officers, who showed great resentment against that 
which they considered was a victory of the liberty-loving 
colonists over the British government. 

In the first of the " Farmer's Letters," which appeared in 
1768, John Dickinson writes, "Benevolence towards man- 
kind excites wishes for their welfare and such wishes endear 
the means of fulfilling them. These can be found in liberty 
only and therefore her sacred cause ought to be espoused 
by every man on every occasion to the utmost of his power." 
In the two lines of his song — 

"Then join Hand in Hand brave Americans all. 
By uniting we stand, by dividing we fall" — 

is the pith of all his letters ; it was the motto of the times ; 
it was the slogan which was eventually to lead the patriots 
to victory. 
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The non-importing resolutions were made stronger, and 
their being adhered to by weak-kneed and avaricious breth- 
ren and looked after by the patriotic Sons of Liberty forged 
another link in the chain that was forming to bind the 
Colonies together. Men now began to talk and write of 
America. There was much less heard of the Colony, — 
more of the Colonies. There had long been a Saint An- 
drew's Society, founded in 1Y49 to look after Scotchmen, 
a Saint David's for the "Welsh, and in 1771 a Saint George's 
Society had been established for Englishmen, promptly fol- 
lowed by the Friendly Sons of Saint Patrick for the Irish. 

It is true that the bells in Philadelphia had been rung on 
May 1 for some years in honor of King Tammany,^ but the 
American spirit had been born as the natural results of the 
labor through which the country was passing, and it found 
expression in the Saint Tammany Society, for Tammany was 
certainly a full-blooded American. 

It is evident that while the friends of liberty and America 
had accomplished much in the furtherance of their cause, 
it had been performed generally under cover of secrecy, and 
it was now felt that the time had come for the organization 
of a society that could openly have meetings which would 
unite those whose minds secretly held the thought expressed 
in later years of America for Americans. 

Before giving an account of the first meeting of the So- 
ciety of the Sons of King or Saint Tammany, held in this 
city, we must call attention to the fact that the fame of our 
patron saint had already travelled beyond the land of his 
birth. 

In " Eddis's Letters from America," dated Annapolis, 
Maryland, December 24, 1771, he writes, " The Americans 
on this part of the continent have likewise a Saint, whose 
history like those of the above venerable characters [St. 
George, St. Patrick, St. Andrew, and St. David] is lost in 
fable and uncertainty. The first of May is however, set 
apart to the memory of Saint Tamina on which occasion 
» Penna. Mag., Vol. V. p. 29. 
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the natives wear a piece of buck's tail in their hats or in 
some conspicuous situation. During the course of the even- 
ing and generally in the midst of the dance, the company 
are interrupted by the sudden intrusion of a number of per- 
sons habited like Indians, who rush violently into the room, 
singing the war song, giving the whoop and dancing in the 
style of those people ; after which ceremony a collection is 
made and they retire well satisfied with their reception and 
entertainment." 

A later writer adds, " This custom of celebrating the day 
was continued down within the recollection of many of 
the present inhabitants of this city [Annapolis, 1841] ." We 
have noted this celebration here to show that the fame of 
Tamanend had travelled from the neighboring Province of 
Pennsylvania, where he had long been celebrated on account 
of his services to and friendship for the early settlers, and 
also to call attention to the custom of those taking part in 
the affair to decorate themselves with buck tails or buck 
skins, for the reason that a little later the followers of Tam- 
anend and those subscribing to their ideas were designated 
in the public prints as " Buck Skins." The first meeting of 
the Society is recorded in an issue of the Pennsylvania Chron- 
icle, dated May 4, 1772. " On Friday, the first instant, a 
number of Americans, Sons of King Tammany, met at the 
house of Mr. James Byrn,^ to celebrate the memory of that 
truly noble Chieftain whose friendship was most affection- 
ately manifested to the worthy founder, and first settlers of 
this Province. After dinner the circulating glass was 
crowned with wishes loyal and patriotic and the day con- 
cluded with much cheerfulness and harmony. It is hoped 
from this small beginning a society may be formed of great 
utility to the distressed, as this meeting was more for the 
purpose of promoting charity and benevolence than mirth 
and festivity." 

The following toasts were drunk on this occasion : 

' Located on the west side of Tenth Street between Mulberry (Arch) 
and Sassafras (Eace), Deed Book I, p. 86. 
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1. The King and Royal Family (George in. of Eng- 
land). 

2. The Proprietors of Pennsylvania (Thomas Penn and 
John Penn, son of Richard). 

3. The Governor of Pennsylvania (Richard Penn, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, son of Richard Penn). 

4. Prosperity of Pennsylvania. 

5. The Navy and Army of Great Britain. 

6. The pious and immortal memory of King Tam- 
many. 

7. Speedy relief to the injured Queen of Denmark 
(Caroline Matilda, sister of George III. of England, and 
wife of Christian VII. of Denmark). 

8. Unanimity between Great Britain and her Colonies. 

9. Speedy repeal of all oppressive and unconstitutional 
acts. 

10. May the Americans surely understand and faithfully 
defend their constitutional rights. 

11. More spirit to the Councils of Great Britain. 

12. The great philosopher. Dr. Franklin. 

13. His Excellency, Governor Franklin, and prosperity to 
the Province of New Jersey. 

14. His Excellency, Governor Tryon, and prosperity to 
the Province of New York. 

15. The Honorable James Hamilton, Esq., late Governor 
of Pennsylvania. 

16. The Chief-Justice of Pennsylvania (Honorable Wil- 
liam Allen, vice Kinsey, deceased, 1750 to 1774). 

17. The Speaker of the Honorable House of Assembly 
of Pennsylvania (Joseph Galloway). 

18. The Recorder of the City of Philadelphia (William 
Parr, vice Chew, resigned). 

19. The pious and immortal memory of General Wolfe. 

20. The Pennsylvania farmer (John Dickinson). 

21. May the Sons of King Tammany, St. George, St. 
Andrew, St. Patrick, and St. David love each other as 
brethren of one common ancestor, and unite in their hearty 
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endeavors to preserve the native Constitutional American 
Liberties. 

The company started ofF with the regulation toasts of the 
day, and it was only when they reached the eighth toast that 
their real feelings show themselves ; the ninth was stronger 
in its sentiment, the tenth rings out quite vigorously for 
America's rights, but the toast-master evidently thought 
that it was now time to tone down the enthusiasm, so the 
eleventh toast sounds well but is perfectly harmless. Then 
follows a series of toasts to provincial dignitaries until we 
reach the twentieth, when the real sentiment of those 
participating crops out in the toast to the Pennsylvania 
farmer whose letters were then challenging the attention 
of the world. 

In the last toast is the call to unite all parties in a com- 
mon cause to defend the rights of America against oppres- 
sion. 

After the seventeenth toast we find an asterisk, and the 
note below says, — 

" The kind genius that presides over American Freedom 
forbade it and the sons of King Tammany appeared as 
averse to drink it as they would have been to swallow the 
5 mile stone." 

The person occupying the office of Speaker at this time 
was Joseph Galloway, and it must be remembered that the 
newspaper [Pennsylvania Chronicle) in which this account 
appears was owned by Goddard, so we quote a short bio- 
graphical sketch of Galloway as follows : 

" He was first a Whig then a Loyalist ; in 1776 abandoned 
the Whigs and became one of the most virulent and pro- 
scriptive Loyalists of the time. 

" In 1766 he connected himself with Goddard and Whar- 
ton in publishing a newspaper called the Pennsylvania Chron- 
icle . . . the three partners quarrelled, separated on the 
worst possible terms, and Goddard and Galloway filled the 
public prints with the vilest mutual abuse. 

" They dissolved partnership in 1770." 
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From another source we quote the following : 

"Fright our poor Philadelphia Galloway 
Your Congress, when the loyal ribald 
Belied berated and bescribbled ? 
What ropes and halters did you send 
Terrific emblems of his end. 
Till least he'd hang in more than effigy 
Fled in a fog the trembling refugee. 

" Galloway began by being a flaming patriot, but being 
disgusted at his own want of influence and the greater pop- 
ularity of others, he turned Tory, wrote against the meas- 
ures of Congress and absconded. Just before his escape a 
trunk was put on board a vessel in the Delaware to be de- 
livered to Joseph Galloway Esquire. On opening it he 
found it contained only, as Shakespeare says, 'A halter 
gratia and leave to hang himself.' " 

The Pennsylvania Chronicle was the only newspaper that 
gave any notice of this meeting, and we have given the 
notice in full. 

The names of those participating, the hour of the dinner, 
and the bill of fare are all wanting; but, judging from the 
entries in the diary of a man about town of those times 
(Hiltzheimer), we should say that the beverage drunk in 
the toasts was rum punch. 

The next record we find is from the pen of a lady. Miss 
Sarah Eve, and noted in her journal, under date of May 1, 
1773, is the following : " A May morning indeed. . . . This 
morning was ushered in by the ringing of belle in memory 
of King Tammany, as he was used to be called, but now I 
think they have got him canonized, for he is now celebrated 
as Saint Tammany." ^ 

K this May day that our fair diarist notes had been 

the first one on which the bells were rung in honor of 

King Tammany, she would most certainly have noted it; 

so it is fair to presume that it was a custom of long stand- 

' Penna. Mag., Vol. V. p. 29. 
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ing or she would have put a query upon her page as to 
why they were ringing. 

In Westcott's " History of Philadelphia" we find the fol- 
lowing circular, dated April 28, 1773. 

" SiK. — As all nations have for seven [several ?] centuries 
past adopted some great personage remarkable for his 
virtues and loved for civil and religious liberty as their 
tutelar saint, and annually assembled at a fixed day to com- 
memorate him, the natives of this flourishing Province, de- 
termined to follow so laudable example, for some years 
past have adopted a great warrior sachem and chief named 
Tammany, a fast friend to our fore fathers, to be the tutelar 
Saint of this Province, and have hitherto on the Ist. of May 
done the accustomed honors to the memory of so great and 
celebrated a personage. And for this purpose you are re- 
quested to meet the children and associate Sons of Saint 
Tammany at the house of Mr. James Byrnes to dine to- 
gether and form such useful charitable plans for the relief 
of all in distress as shall then be agreed upon." 

The names of one hundred and twenty-one gentlemen 
who intended to participate were also given, and they com- 
prised the most eminent and influential persons in the city, 
among them Chief-Justice Chew, Rev. Jacob Duche, Rev. 
Thomas Coombe, Rev. William White, John Dickinson, 
James Allen and Andrew Allen, Governor William Frank- 
lin (of New Jersey), Tench Francis, Joseph Galloway, Gov- 
ernor James Hamilton and his brothers Andrew and Wil- 
liam, Dr. Adam Kuhn, John Lawrence, Thomas Lawrence, 
William and James Logan, Samuel Mifflin and Thomas 
Mifflin (afterwards major-general and Governor of the 
State), John Cadwalader (afterwards colonel in the Rev- 
olutionary army) mth his brother Lambert (afterwards 
colonel), Lieutenan1>Governor Richard Penn, Richard Pe- 
ters, Jr. (afterwards United States District Judge), John 
Ross, Joseph Reed (afterwards President of the State), 
David Rittenhouse (the astronomer). Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
Edward Shippen, James Tilghman, Thomas Willing, 
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Thomas Wharton, Jr. (afterwards President of the State), 
and others. 

It may be interesting here to follow the political course 
of the gentlemen mentioned above, for it shows that at the 
beginning of our differences with the mother country it was 
not only popular but also considered fashionable to espouse 
the American side of the controversy, at least until the actual 
conflict took place. 

Chief-Justice Benjamin Chew. — ^His course was doubtful in 
the early part of the controversy, and he was claimed by 
both parties. In 1774, when "Washington dined with him, 
he was Chief-Justice of Pennsylvania. On account of his 
having held a high ofiiee under the crown, and all such 
having fallen under suspicion, in 1777 he was arrested, but 
paroled in 1778, and later returned to Philadelphia, but 
took no active part in affairs. 

Bev. Jacob Duche. — He acted with the Whigs until 1777, 
and then wrote an extraordinary letter to Washington, after 
which he quitted America for England. In April, 1783, he 
solicited Washington's influence to effect a repeal of the 
act that kept him in banishment. 

Bev. Thomas Coombe. — Assistant to Duche, supported the 
Colonies until the Declaration of Independence, but felt that 
his ordination oath did not permit him to follow the same 
course after that event. In 1778 he obtained permission to 
go to New York, from whence he sailed to England. 

William White. — ^Afterwards Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in America. He remained most loyal to the 
American cause to the end. 

John Dickinson. — Author of the "Farmer's Letters," 
whose devotion to the American cause is well known. 

James Allen. — A son of Chief-Justice Allen, and the only 
one of them who did not join the royal army. He re- 
mained at home, wholly inactive, though his sympathies 
were supposed to be loyal. He was in declining health in 
1776, and died before the close of the following year. 

Andrew Allen, a brother of James, was first a Whig, and 
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was one of the founders of the First City Troop. In April, 
1776, he resigned from it, and, while a member of Congress, 
did not attend its meetings after June, 1776. After the 
Declaration of Independence he attached himself to the 
British army, and was with it when it entered Philadelphia. 

Governor William Franklin, of New Jersey. — The disgust in 
which the royal governor was held " arose in part probably 
from the illegitimacy of his birth, but principally from his 
time-serving conduct and courtier-like propensities. He 
was originally a Whig, but became ex virtute officii a Tory." 

Tench Francis. — He was true to the American side of the 
controversy, and is said to have contributed five thousand 
pounds for the support of the Revolutionary army. 

Joseph Galloway. — As we have given an account of this 
gentleman, we "wall omit any further mention here. 

Governor James Hamilton. — As President of the Council, 
was chief magistrate a fourth term from July 19, 1773, to 
August 30, 1773. A few years later he was obliged to 
witness the destruction of regal and proprietary authority 
in America, and, forbidden by his years and his loyalty to 
embark in the Revolution and share the popularity of its 
leaders, saw in its success the vanishing of his family's 
claim to office and influence. In August, 1777, he was made 
prisoner on parole. 

William Hamilton. — He graduated at the College of Phila- 
delphia in 1762, and took some part in the resistance to 
Great Britain at the beginning of the Revolutionary "War, 
becoming chairman of the Committee of Inspection and 
Observation for the City and Liberties; but after the Dec- 
laration of Independence and overthrow of the proprietary 
government he was one of the " disaffected." 

Dr. Adam Kuhn. — "Was professor in the College of 
Philadelphia, and remained true to the American cause 
throughout the conflict. 

John Lawrence. — On September 14, 1767, he was ap- 
pointed a judge of the Supreme Court. He remained on 
that bench until the Revolution. On the approach of the 
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British towards Philadelphia he was put under arrest and 
gave his parole. He was subsequently allowed to go any- 
where within Pennsylvania, and was discharged on June 
30, 1778. 

Thomas Lawrence. — Sometime mayor of the city; died in 
1776. 

William Logan. — Took no active part in the times, and 
died October 28, 1776. 

James Logan. — Trustee of Loganian Library. Born 1728, 
died 1803. Took no active part in the struggle, on account 
of his years. 

Thomas Mifflin. — At the appointment of the first dele- 
gates to Congress, Mifflin was one of those chosen, and was 
the most determined "Whig of them all. He was re-elected 
to the Assembly in 1774, and was sent also to the Congress 
which met on May 10, 1775. On hearing of the battle of 
Lexington he urged the people of Philadelphia at a town 
meeting to persevere in the cause. " Let us not," said he, 
" be bold in declarations and afterward cold in action." 

Samuel Mifflin. — Was loyal to the Americans to the end 
of the conflict. 

John and Lambert Cadwalader, both colonels in the Revo- 
lutionary army, fought with great bravery for the cause of 
independence. 

Lieutenant-Governor Richard Penn. — ^Having no oflacial 
motives (his brother John being in office at the beginning of 
hostilities) for reserve, he was even upon terms of familiarity 
with some of the most thorough-going Whigs. An evidence 
of this was the pleasantry ascribed to him on the occasion 
of a member of Congress one day observing to his com- 
patriots that at all events " they must all hang together." 
" If you do not, gentlemen," said Mr. Penn, " I can tell 
you that you will be very apt to hang separately." 

Richard Peters, Jr. — His military career was short. Con- 
gress placed him in the Board of War, where his services 
were acknowledged by a vote of thanks by that body. 

John Ross. — ^Loved ease and Madeira much better than 
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liberty and strife ; declared for neutrality, saying that, " let 
who would be king, he well knew that he should be suited.'" 

Joseph Reed (afterwards President of the State). — He was 
one of the Committee of Correspondence in 1774. He ac- 
companied Washington to Cambridge in July, 1775, and as 
his aide and secretary remained with him during most of the 
campaign. He remained in the army until 1777, then 
became a member of Congress and afterwards President of 
the Council. 

David Rittenhause. — The distinguished astronomer and 
member of Congress. 

Dr. Benjamin Rush. — He was united in sentiments and 
affections with nearly all the distinguished patriots of the 
Revolution, and mixed in the most important councils of 
the nation. 

Edward Shippen. — The breaking out of the Revolution 
was to Judge Shippen a matter of most serious moment. 
He was deprived of all his offices under the crown. He 
was in 1784 appointed judge, and gave entire satisfac- 
tion to the people. 

James Tilghman. — At the commencement of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle his views were liberal, like those of nearly 
every public man. He desired a repeal of the acts of Par- 
liament generally complained of; he thought the Boston 
Port Bill an outrage, but condemned the " Boston Tea 
Party." As the struggle proceeded he shared the loyalist 
views of his colleagues in office. 

Thomas Willing. — Though voting against the Declaration 
of Independence because he thought America unequal at 
the time for the struggle, after it was passed supported it 
loyally to the end. 

Thomas Wharton (afterwards President of the State) was 
a supporter of the American cause until his death, May 23, 
1778. 

There also appeared in the Pennsylvania Chronicle of May 
3, 1773, the following : " Permit a few unfortunate natives 
of England, who are here confined for debt, to return thro' 
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the channel of your paper, their grateful acknowledgment 
to the benevolent Society of the Sons of St. George, estab- 
lished in this city, for their late charitable and generous 
donation to us, and which was judiciously expended by one 
of their faithful stewards. At the same time, a considerable 
number of the most indigent of the confined debtors, deeply 
impressed with the warmest sense of gratitude, beg leave in 
this manner, to return their sincere and hearty thanks to 
the very respectable society of the Sons of St. Tammany, 
who were assembled the first instant at Mr. Bryn's Tavern 
to celebrate the day, for the plentiful gift of victuals and 
beer, which they Avere pleased to send, and which was faith- 
fully distributed among them." 

In carefully scanning the records of the foregoing gentle- 
men, we find that they were very evenly divided on the 
issues of the times, which became much more emphasized 
as the date arrived for the next dinner. May 1, 1774, fell 
on Sunday, which it is well to note, for that might account 
for their not having a dinner on that day. 

(To be continued.) 



